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Ointment of Mr. Denys Smith as Press Attach at 
Washington. 
Repisitry 
ue ia 6075/399/45 aft telegram to Washington referring to telegram 


from Washington No.316 Empax regarding Mr. Denys Smith 


FROM Fo having accepted a press position with Mr. Butler, 
M enquiring whether this carries diplomatic rank and if 
vputle 1sO whether Lord Halifax has been consulted. 
Dated 
) vo June:1942 
Receiwed 
in Repistry 


29th June:1942 
A: United States. 
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[CYPHER] EMP,.X 


FROM WaSHINGTON TO MINISTRY OF INFORIM.TION. 
Viscount Halifax, iD. 10.45 pom. 24th June 1942 


No. he 


24th June 1942 | R. 7015 dem. 25th June 1942 


eee anne 


, Following for Darvall from Cruikshank. Following his 
telephone conversation with the Minister, Butler to-day 
arranged with Denys Smith to take position of Press Counsellor. 


all 


MARGIN. 


IN THIS 


NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN 


Registry 
No. A 


Draft. TEJLEGRAM. 


H.li. Ambassador, 
Washington. 
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26th June, 1942. ve 5 15 Dem. 26th Tune, 1942. 
wwwwwww 
ve see from & NO. 316 that Denys Smith has 
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[Cypher]. DEPARTMNNTAL NO.1. 
FROM FORSIGN OFFICH 70 WASHINGTON. 





DO, 14,5 Petty ath ay, The: 
VVVVVVV 
Your telegran 10.334 Emax ‘of July ist: Denys Smith]. 


“You will recollect that in 1940 or early 1941 the Embassy 
persuaded Smith to withhold publication of this book. He gave 
no nledge and circumstances have of course changed creatly since 
then, and it may even be desirable that some such book by an 
inglishman should be published. 


{ should however be glad to be assured that you have fully 
considered the question of publication. 


TUDIV. 


iN is ' ‘ 


her | S 4 MIPAX, 
PRO}, JASELGTON To WDCISTRY OF. INPORMATION, 





Cele Cannbell. 
No. 35/7 wns D. 130° 6. Soh sol, 192, 
th July, 192 KR, 1025 Geom. Sth. July, Wie: 
IVVVVV 
FOr heauelalie trom Batier, . 
raarecs ae | 
ry vede erase Tos, 540 end 334i, Ms jf Ade N 
b 


[?uenys] Sith has now declined the ress Counsellorship. 

I made i, clear that he had to choose betvecn publishing his 
boo and accenting the cmbassy post and he decided for the book. 
This has boon a great disappointment to me but as Smith himself 
recognises that it is imp sible To-TeCOnclleé bis views in. the 
book with a position or my staff. ior do 1 think his anpoint- 
ment would be fcasiblvu after an inturval had eclapscd following 
publication, for printod cravicisns. would cortainly to novived, 
particularly in the minds of Mr. Stimson and the State vepartment. 

_ @, JI have been thinkine over altcrnative to Smith but you 
WiLL Sppreeiare that se 2iGld is ver’ farror,.. Of Brigish 

newspaper correspondents in Washington or New York C,V.R,.Thompsor 
Alcxandcr Faulkner, and Robert Vaithman would alonc appcar 
Suitable candidates but I understand that for various rcasons 
they are not avuilable. I know you will agree that it is 
‘vitally important that this office should be adequately manned 
during this period, and so I must. ask you to consent to my 
retaining Marctt's services until I have been able to find a 
Press Counscllor. 
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Telephone No. 
EU ston 4321 


Wren MINISTRY OF INFORMATION, 
i, , ORM, LONDON.” 
MALET STREET, 


Anu further comnunieation 
should be addressed to P = 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


The Director General 


and the follawing reference should PN Kaen 
be quoled > 


With the Comvliments of the 
Ministry of ItInformation 


American Division 


July 9th 1942 


GC OFT 


; A wakes ene 
Co ak Bupax 366 


Pollowing for Butler fro... tudcliffe, 


Your No, 318 SI a: 


Very glad we hive been able to arrange lenys 


ap: roximete date when we can expect Sruikshank 


You know our wish for Cruikshunk 
beginiuing of July, 


bes: Sch authorise’ hy © Jtadcliffe, 


na crubb hor: 


27th June 1922 


mith, Cen you give me an 
na Usrett to be fre=- to move’ 


© i og “Ooh Wi 


be free by 


[CYPHER ] | EMP,.X 
ROM W..SHINGTON TO MINISTRY OF INFORIL,TION, 


VYrseount Halifax, Ds. deeke Velie Jet July toee 
No. 534 
oOth June 1942 R. VecU Dem. Ist July 1942 


—) , 


Your telegram No. 666. ~¢ 
Following for Radcliffe from Butler. 


Hitch has erisen over Smith's appointment. I have 
ust been informed that he has written 4 book on wznerican 


fore ign ere which Jonathan Cape in England and McMillan 


in United States are arranging to publish shortly. This 
book con‘ains numerous criticisins of Mr. Stimson, the 
State Department und Congress, and it would be obviously 
undesirable thet Press Counsellor at Embassy should be 
identified with such vicws. Smith, however, who hs 


piven two years to writing the book is reluctant to 
withdraw it and would prefer to wait till after its 
publication to test reuctions and then consider whether 
it would be possible for him to join my staff. He asks 
for three days to consult his publishers end to make 

his final decision. You will appreciate that this makes 
it difficult for me to release eee es at the beginning 


of July as Grubb wishes. I would like,hin, if you approve, 


for 2 few weeks until ny reorgaunis:. tion is. completed. 
I have dealt with Cruikshanks position in a separate 
telegram. | : : 
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‘This Document is the Property of His Britannic Majesty's Government, and should be 
eee ene eetshinsnnssesisinlsnnesereenstategennms  mrtny aneesieroneseennpemetructtoe totter 


kept under Lock and Key. | 
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EMPAX 
FROM MINISTRY OF INFORMATION TO WASHINGTON 


Noe 595 EMPAX 
ord July, 1942. De 1-00 aem 4th July, 1942. 
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SSSSS 
Your telegram No. 334. 
Following for Butler from Radcliffe. 


. I am very sorry that Smith's book is on the lines you. 
indicatee I think that we must make up our minds now that he 
could not be appointed Press Counsellor once it has been pub- 
lished, whatever the reactions. It really amounts to a choice 
between his taking a post under the Government which is offered 
to him and which everyone regards as important and remaining 
eyreras and publishing his booke I hope that you can persuade 
1Me 


I Sabai that this alters Marett's departure. But, 
if at al pore eee I would like him to be free to get back 
to Mexico by end of Julye He is due to visit England this 
autumn and Bonham Carter's visit to Central America, already 
postponed, depends on his movements. | 


[ INDIV] 
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N umber 


yA 6403/399/45 | 


FROM 


Mr. A. Dud 
( communicated 


Pale’ 6th July, 


Received: 
i. Recisies 8th July, 
1942. ~ 


Nt 


A: United States. 
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lo-American Relations and British 


eprese on in e United States. 


Memorandum on Anglo-Am rican Relations and 


British Representation in the !l!nited States. 


memorandum is in fiv 
(1) Introduction (2) 
American (3 

American os 
(5) Recommendations. 
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The form of British representation in 
The proper function of 
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be 


be defined as the art of making use of the channels of 
popular communication.’ It is strictly the servant of 
representation 4s uefined above and can in no sense 

. take its pisce. 


From the criticism of many British people in the 
U.S. it i8 apparent “that the basic conditione for oo 
reprecentation have not veen achirved", The feult 
lies at home in the failure of the Government to provide 
authoritative ani unified nolitical direction. Mr. 
Nuiley feels that it should be the special concern of 
a /inister of “abinet ronk, aided by a special Cabinet 
secretariat, to fuanish the necesssry political direction. 
“he next pre-requisite to Ssucce.sful representation in 
America (and also in the Dominions and other democreti 
countries) is ©trict cnétralisation of suthority. In 
theory thie is «»lreriy achieved by virtue of the fxuct 
that the Ambs..* or is senior to the hends of all the 
various Missione, Dut in >oractice some of these have 
allowed their pu: lic relati ory +m he carried on by} 
junior officinls without reference to the “Smbassy. 
Purther, in the «ibsence of any clear understsnding of 
the problems involved: snd of the need for unity in our 
relations with America, the tendency hs been both in 
London and in \.ashinzton to rest eatisfied with the 
assumption thot the cultivation of American puolic 
Opinion was the business mainly of the M.O.J]. snd tnat 
its local representatives should be. charged not merely 
with the functions of pupsiecity, out 2lee #ith: tHe 
policy of representation. 


Vr. Judley claims that Lord Lothian had a very 
clear conception of the proper nature and need for unity 
in our, representation. He likewise uemonctrated, by 
his creation of the British Press Service, his 
recognition of the uceful though suboidinnite psrt 
publicity miuzht pla During the spring snd summer of 
1940, he was in ful control of the policy of 
oresenting to the smericxn people Britain's need 
for ships and the advantnges which would accrue to the 
U.S. if these could be met, and. the skilful :netnod 
used by hin, which culminated in the accuicition of 
the 50 destroyers, may be cited 28s an outstanding 
example of s successful policy of representation. 

Lord Halifax's broadesst of Februnry “nd 1942, which 
was designed to offset the strong current of U.&. 
opinion critical to the British war effort, is snother 
Successful exs.uple. But these 3nd others are isolated 
incidents; what is needed is s continuous development 
of policy with strong bsicking from London. 


Section 3. . 


Mr. Judley offers some onservations on 
our actual representation in the U.c. He spesks 
of the low reputation unfortun*tely enjoyed 
by the Embassy, for which the officials themselves sre 
not entirely to blame, the more so 2s their training 
"hag never been concerned adequately with the special 
noiture and rapid ievelopment of the conditions of 
representation in democratic countries" (page 12). 
Similar considerations apply to Consulstes, 
which suffer from the additional handicap of 


receiving 
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receiving practically no political directives. 


The history of the evolution of the B.1..I. 
and the emergence of the B.P.>. is traced 
(page 13 et seq.). Mr. Dudley claims that 
after Lord Lothian's death and the amalgamation 
of both organisations into the B.I.S. in 19!)1, 
"unified representation in America and the 
proper use of publicity as one of its arms 
ceased", Not only did the M.0O.I. through its 
representatives undertake almost the whole 
duty of revresentation, but it came to be 
assumed,in the complete absence of any policy 
emanating from London, that policy could he 
made by the Ministry's officials in America. 

In due course, 2s a result of various 
criticisms of this new organisation, the M.0O.!. 
resorted to changes of pnersonnel, which in the 
writer's view will do little to improve 

matters until changes are also made in the whole | 
theory and practice of representation. 


fo meer ae 


arr ae 


Section |. 


This contains further criticism of the 
M.O.I[. in general and the American Division in 
particular for confusing the technical function 
of publicity "with the wider task of 
representation." Publicity, to be successful 
in America, must as far as possible be conducted | 
unobtrusively: the "publicity man" should remain 
anonymous. This cardinal rule was broken with 
the appointment of Sir Gerald Campbell. Until 
then, the B.P.S. had hardly received mention 
in the press, but the advertisement piven to it 
by the appointment of such a well known firure 
led to frequent refrrences in the press, which 
were often unfavourable, so that the effic 
of the B.P.S. declined in consequence. 

Mr. Dudley further claims that much of the 
personnel lacked the necessary training and 
experience and that this handicap, in additio> 
to the lack of policy and planning, "together 
account for the inefficiency of British | 
publicity machinery in America" (page 21). 


section 5. 


} Mr. Dudley makes several recommendations, 
of which the following are the most important: 


ee ce 
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Representation. 
(a) He reiterates the need for ewe unified 
control of our political representation abroad, 


preferably under the direction of a Minister 
not additionally burdened with responsibility 
for our purely diplomatic relations with foreign) 


Governments. He sugrests, therefore, that the 
Foreign Secretary should be the senior 
Minister in charge of all aspects of foreign 
relations, with a Minister responsible tw 

the F.O. subordinate to him. The problems of 
representation to the Dominions are very 


$e—t+hese—_of—+the Hr 
similar, | uy 





Minutes. , | 


(b) The Ambassador should have complete 
political control over all Government Missions, 
the political liaison between London and 
Washington should be greatly strengthened, and 
to this end more frequent journeys home should 
be paid by the Ambassador and effieiete—ecor= HE mtn] om Conn haw otedln 
cerned—_with—_the—representation. Finally, all the 
eeaeh officials should be given special training 
in "the purposes and requirements of 
- resentation in a democratic country" (page 
eu) 


Publicity. 

a) The function of publicity must be 
subordinate to that of representation. According- 
ly instructions as to policy should follow the 
line: Cabinet to Foreign Minister to Ambassador 
to publicity specialists, and not from the 
M.O.I. to publicity specialists direct. 


(pb) The need for special technical 
training of publicity, officials should be 
recognised and methods of selection improved. 


(c) The function of publicity and 
representation must not be confused. 


American kepresentation in Britain. 

The improvement of British representation 
in the U.S. is only half the object. For this 
reason any attempt by the Americans to maintain 
@a Similar organisation in this country should be 
encouraged. 


The preatest drawback of Mr. Dudley's 
memorandum is that it comes at an awkward moment. 
With our publicity organisation in the "7.5. now 
firmly established under control of the M.O.I., 
it comes two years too late; on the other hand, 
as a suggestion for the future, with the 
prospects of peace and general reconstruction 
still unfortunately remote,. it may be regarded 
as somewhat premature. Even if there were 
sufficient support for the idea, it would, I 
imagine, be found impracticable for a variety 
of: reasons to reorganise once more our entire 
publicity machinery in the U.S. at the present 
time and to set up a new politica devartment 
here under a Cabinet Minister,,worké&eg in close - 
co-operation with theForeign Seemetamy, whieh and A Offi+ 
would completely supersede the functions formerly 
exercised by the M.O.I. We may therefore. dismiss 
the idea of a radical reorganisation of the 
existing system, at all events for the present. 
At the same time there are very strong reasons 
in favour of improving our representation in the 
U.S. as far as is possible within the existing 
framework. However, in considering any changes 
at this stage, we should do well to bear in mind 

what / 





M inutes. 


what our future goals with rerard to 
renresentation and publicity in. the 1’.S. should | 
be, so that any modifications we may make will | 
eventually fit into the desired pattern. Por 
this reason, it is not too early to hegin an 
examination of the important issues raised in 
Mr, Dudley's memorandun. 


Few will contest the view that after the 
war H.M.G. will have to nay a great deal more 
attention to vublic o»vinion abroad, especally 
in democratic countries such as the U.S. and 
the Dominions, than has been the vractice in 
the past. At the same time, I feel that the 
nroblem is not such as t> justify the creation 
of a new super-Cabinrt Office to deal with 
public relations, under which the functions of 
the F.0. wuld be confined to the nurely 
technical husiness of dinvlomatic relations with 
foreipn Governments. “'r. Dudley himself is | 
alive to the cangers of lack of coordination in 
foreign nolicy which might arise under such a 
system What is needed is not a new denartment, 
put an authoritative voice which in the field 
of foreion publicity wonld«sneak for H.M.G. as 
a whole and lay down ciear and unenouivocal 
lines of policy to be nursued by all officials 
abroad responsible for revresentation or 
publicity. For this »vurnose a Cubinet 
Comnittee, under the chairmanship of the Foreign: 
Secretary, on which other interested Government 
Departments wonld be revresented, and which 
would meet periodically to lay down main lines 
of political directives, might provide an 
adequate alternative. (A suprestion for the 
establishment of s special department to | 
deal with American affairs - 4 voroposal 1lso 
mentioned by Mr. Dudley - had{been put forward 
‘by Professor Whiteheac and discussed in a 
minute in A a MD 


The task of giving effect to policy through 
publicity abroad might be carried out by 
press officers, attached to the Embassy and 
the more important Consulates, whose 
activities would come under the supervision of 
the Ambassador. These pres: officers mipht 
form part of 4 specialist "Press Attaché's 
Service" under a Department of the Foreign 
Office in a manner somewhat analogous to that 
of-the Commercial Diplomatic Service under 
the D.O.T., though in the case of the former 
the supervison of the BO. wld be much closer. 


owe 

While the precise Leg of our future 
representation in the U.3. must remain a 
matter for sveculation for the rresent, we may 
bear in mind that whatever happens to the more 
ephemeral organisations set up in war-time by 
the M.O.I., our Embassy and Consulates will 
remain as the solid backbone of our representa- 
tion. For this reason any steps taken even 
now to strengthen the representational rdle 


that they may play can safely be regarded 
as 


* Minutes. 


as permanent improvements. Some vrorress is 
already being made along these lines in the 
proposals to extend our consular revoresentation 
to various new areas in the 1'.S. and to increase 
the volume of confidential puidance material to 
be supplied to Consuls. 


With regard to ’r. Dudley's more specific 
criticisms of our present publicity organsation, 
I feel that his main point reparding the need 
for .A rigid line of demarcation between the 
functions of "representation" and "nublicity" is 
somewhit exaggerated. The distinction should 
rather be one of emphasis: the publicity 
official shonld mainly concern ‘himself with 
the technical process of getting a prescribed 
line of publicity followed in as many quarters and 
through as many different media as possible, 
while it is the function of "representative 
officials" (H.!". Diplomatic and Consular 
Officers) to interpret and explair. There is 
bound to be overlapping and, as Mr. Dudley him- 
self points out, every British official in the 
U.S., whether concerned with pulblicity or not, 
is in:vitably thourht of by Americans as a 
representative of Britain. Whet—ie—impontant It low 
al not,so much whether or not those concermed 
with vublicity undertake a certain nmount of 
activity of a political nature, but what is 
absolutely essential is that in so doing they 
should conform rigidly to the same line pursued 
by tiose primarily charged with our political 
representution. For this reason Mr. Dudley's 
criticism of general lack of coordinution in our 
representational policy in the U.v. and the 
alleged tendency of local H.0.I. officials to 
pursue indenendent lines of policy on their own 
initiative is mae serious. With regard to the 
former, the remedy lies in a preste” measure of 
liaison between the F.O. and the M.O.I., which 
shonld not be impossible even under the vresent 
system. As far as the latter is concerned, the 
situation has doubtless improved since the re- 
organisation at present being carries out, , though 
it should be watched. 


by Me. n Butly 


Since Mr. Ludley's last varagraoh was 
written, the Americans have decided to establish 
a branch office of the Office of War Information 
in London. This is a development which, as 
Mr. budley suys, should clearly be encouraged, for 
we have more to gain than the Americans in 
establishing an information service. The 
existence of a similar 1!.5. orranisation here 
may strengthen our case for maintaining some 
form of publicity machinery in the U.S. even 
after the war. 


E. & K. dep Ql He — 
p wha! KS) 18th July 192. 
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Mr. Dudley's concern with the need for 
subordinating vropaganda or rublicity to volicy 
touches a question which S‘r David Scott had in 
mind in his minute 2° “une 20th(attached, - the 
need for a axiicy to which our programme of pub- 
licity in the United tates could be related. 
it 28,2 think; for lack of se eontralling policy 
that the Ministry of Information have come into 
control of the. function of formulating, se-well 
as that of executing,whatever there may he of 
@ programe in the cultivation >of our relations 
with the United States. Mr. Dudley points out 
that our relations with the american people must 
be cultivated no less carefully than our relatime 
with the American administration. In this field | 
the method of presentation of sur case has been | 
too much on the lines of the Low¢ cartoon, in 
which our publicity organisation was voictured as 
weakly reiterating: ‘oooh, you big cad: we 
didn't/" Certainly it has been in the main a 
matter of imor-vised defence against particular 
criticisms and accusations; it has not been dev- 
eloped in pursult of a »sositive plan or volicy, 
ror we aré: etil. witnout a& oolicy. 


This question was considered in the papner 
referred to above and in a minute dated May 18th 
Mr. sutler suggested alternative attitudes 
towards the United States, of wiiich the third 
seems to hold the greatest promise: tnat"the war 
will have been larcely fousht in vain if at the 
end of. it the relations between the British 
Comionwealth and the U.G.a. are not... much 
more intimate than they were up to 193%", Until 
a pattern and an objective are set for oun 
renresentation in the United Stater it can do 
little more than vatch the rents in American | 
understanding of us. Perhans the time for the 

or even the private recognition | 
of a policy aiming at the establishment of a tnore] 
intimate relstionshinv between the United States 
and the Rritish Commonwealth is not yet, but the 
uniting of our troops in battle and the inter- 
twining of our military and economic systems in 
the prosecution of the wer and, we hove and seek, 
in the protection of the peace, will make for a 
close understanding and point the way t> a last- | 


| Ing intimate relationship. The opportunity to ‘ 


establish that relationship is at hand; the recentj 

sneeches of American leaders show the trend of 
the Administration's mind on internationel 
collaboration, a collaboration which, without. the 
closest association between the British Vommon- 
weelth and the U.S.A. ts imoossible of realisat- 
jon. 


Whatever our policy, the responsibility of sw, 
representation in the United States will be heavy, 
and the orrcanisation of our system and the proper | 
devolution of its functions are of the most vital | 
importance. Stenos are slready in train to improve 

the effectiveness of our revresentation end 


Public Relations organisationg by the ovening of 


additi»>onal Consular posts, and the provision of 
information to our local representatives is also 
under consideration. Whether this organisation ' 
can subsist on the practical but unstimulating 
diet of strict realism in Anglo-American relations, 
remains | 


/ Minutes. 


remains to be seen. 





As to Foreign Office and Ministry of ee 
ation lisison, so far as I am aware only once | 
have we had a conference with Ministry of Inform- 
ation officials to consider a plan of publicity 
in the United States. This was shortly before 
Mr. Aubrey Morgan's return to the United States. - . 
It was, I think, a useful and instructive oe oe de | vad aa (ho Ory i 
and I am sure could be reveated from tiie to time ; 
to the benefit of both Departments. It would | fy collie anc lata in 


certainly help to ensure closer cooperation and | ch. 
coordination. anette, » 
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From the point of view of co-operation with 
the Dominions I agree with the suggestion that 
| U.K. officials should be freely transferred 
|within the Comuonwealth and also the U.S.A., i.e. 
within English speaking territories which have 
generally speaking not only a comnon language but 
a Similarity of tradition, laws, outlook and ; 
manners. Experience of one of these territories | 
Should help a U.K. official in his relations with [* 
another and make him simultaneously a moreweful | 
and sympathetic interpreter of the U.K. in these 
territories. 


At the same time it Seems to me very im- 
portant that the experience of a U.K. Foreign 
Service official should not be limited to the 
Dominions and the U.S.A. He will be expected - 
particularly in the Dominions - to have had ee 
previous diplomatic experience in foreign - and i 
foreign language - countries, and for his own b 
Sake also he ought to have had contact with, and 
understanding of,other ways of life and other 
outlooks than those which characterise the , 
English speaking democracies. ch 





I would like to take this opportunity of ‘ay 
urging very strongly that U.K. Foreign Service 
officials with the qualifications mentioned above! 
Snovld continue to be appointedto the staffs of | 
the U.K. High Commissioners. It would seem to | 
me most unfortunate if, just when the world is in 
the melting pot and profound changes in the 
relations of the U.K. with the Dominions are 
inevitable, such appointments were to be sus- 
pended or filled by officials without adequate 
experience of the Foreign Office and of Diploma- 
tic Missions abroad. If these officials are of 
sufficient standing and experience they may be 
able to influence the developuwent and traditions 
of the Foreign Services now being built up by tne 
Dominions. Equally they should be able to play 
an important part in making the U.K. Foreign 
Office and Foreign Service more Dominion con- 
scious and minded. Both these sides of the 
work and training of U.K. Foreign Service 
officials are of considerable importance if the 
Foreign Service organisations developed by the 
constituent countries of the British Comuon- 
wealth are to grow together instead of gradually 
growing apart. 





The above is the part of Mr. Dudley's memo- 
randum with which I am concerned but I add the 
following comments in case they are of any 
assistance. 


In English speaking countries and perhaps 
in some other countries, e.g. possibly in South 
America, Public Relations are of great importance 
and it may be of even greater importance than 
the relations with foreign Governments and 
foreign officials and the conduct of diplomatic 
and consular business for which our Foreign 
Service officials have hitherto been primarily 
appointed. In these countries therefore our 
officials either need additional special 





qualifications/ 
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qualifications or to have the assistance of 
extra officials with these special qualifica- 
tions (trained perhaps by the Ministry of 
Information). In the case of Canada I under- 
stand that the more routine and official mien 
m 





is largely dealt with by a Deputy High Commis- 
sioner, Sir Patrick Duff, thus leaving ir. Malco 
MacDonald free to travel and meet people and use 
his personality and standing as an ex-Cabinet 
Minister for what Mr. Dudley might describe as 
Representation (and Public Relations). There 
is no doubt a distinction between Representation 
and Publicity but I am inclined to think 

Mr. Dudley over-emphasises it. It is rather | 
like the distinction between Comuent and News, | 
and similarly in practice one often merges into 
the other. Possibly however the appointment 
of a deputy for the conduct of normal diplomatic. 
business on the lines of what has been done at 
Ottawa might help to meet the problem of ful- 
filling two functions, namely the maintenance of 
good official relations including the transac- 
tionsof official business and the maintenance of 
Representation generally including Public 
Relations and Publicity. Another analogy which 
may afford guidance is the appointment of 
Ministers of State to fylfil new and general 
functions which have become necessary at various 
important centres, namely Cairo, for a time 
Singapore, and now West Africa. These appoint- | 
ments have not replaced but have been spper-... 
imposed on the existing normal machinery,in the 
charge of an Ambassador at Cairo, and Governors 
at Singapore and in West Africa. 





As regards Section I of the memorandum I 
think there is some confusion in the comparison 
between the need of a Government to retain the 
confidence of its electorate and its need to gain 
the sympathy of public opinion in a foreign 
country or in a Dominion. The former i8 a 
domestic and transient matter concerned primarily 
with party politics and is therefore provided for 
by the Party machine. The latter is a foreign | 
matter of continuing national and international | 
concerng irrespective of what particular Party or 
National Government may be in power. For the 
long term purpose of gaining understanding and 
sympathy for U.K. (and perhaps the Commonwealth 
as a whole should be included) institutions, cus-. 
toms and ideals surely the British Council is the 
right instrument. For winning and keeping the 
approval of public opinion in foreign countries 
for specific issues and policies the other 
machinery is required, i.e. Diplomatic and Con- 
sular officials and, where necessary, also 
officials primarily concerned with public 
relations and publicity. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE REPRESENTATION OF BRITAIN IN AMERICA 

THE FORM OF BRITISH REPRESENTATION IN AMs2ICA 
THE PROPER FUNCTION OF PUBLICITY 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


‘The followin, memorandum deals with matters of 
politics and ai h policy which may seem to be beyond the 
ordinary concern of a civil servant. I should not 
therefo.e feel justified .n believing my opini ns tv be of 
any special value if it were not for the responsibility 
wnich has already been imposed on me, and on those like 
ine who have served the Foreign Office or the Ministry of 
Information in dealing with public opinion in foreign 
countries. We nave been charged with a duty which is in 
its essence political, and which involves the explanation 
anu. interpretati n of Government policy to foveign 
publics. . 


If the actual performance of this political function 
is regarded as an adequate reas. n for expressing opinions 
about its performance I may perhaps claim some privilege 
to act as a spokesman; for 1 heve probably been actively 
conc:rned with such duties for a lon.er p riod than any 
other British officiul now employed, anu hive been workin 
in the United states of americs, whose public opini n is 
more important to Britain than any other. i may olso be 
permittcd to claim th:t I am one o: these few :overnment 
officials whose trainin, prior to employinent in Governnent 
Service was specifically cone: rned with public opinion. 
This is not a point to be lab ured; i make no claim to 
adequate xnowledyre, and in so far us my opinions concern 
political organisati: n in .artime Britain they are cspeciuly 
tentative, because i iiave not lived in inzland durin. tue 
wal, and am aware th.t ievelopments which may hypothet icall, 
seem desirable iiay be politically impossible. 


Nevertheless I feel a strong obli: uti n to expres. tre 
Opinicns which follow, because lI foresee ;rave duniers in 


any railucve to achieve the maxima ot understunuiny vetween 
Britain and America. ‘e can ot be sutisiied vith ine e 
"improvement". The Prime “inister point d to the :roal 

in closing his speech before the Congress .n December: 

"I avow my hope and faith, firm and inviolate, the: in tue 


"days to c.me the British and am rican peoples shall 
"walk together in majesty, in justice, und in peace" 

This is no easy goal. Tolvrance and <ricndshnip are 
difvicult enough to chieve, and real coope:'ution is 
narders yet only by makin the efort which is necessac’, 
to achieve them can we win the «ur in sich a way that it 
Wild remain won. 


30 [ make no apology for offer ng opini ns, anv usk 
for them only that they shall be given that am unt of 
consideration which’w.11 provoke thought on their subject. 
i believe them to be justificd, but hope tnat they ca 
be improved and extended. | 





This memorandum wis written on board a ship crossing 
the Atlantic, and i have therefore hu. to rely on memory 
and not >on documentary references. 


tT iptroduction 


There has been a great deal o! discussion during the 
past few years about the desirability of closer union 
between Britain and america, or ore yencrally b:tween the 
democracies. This debate has been largely concered with 
the disaster fro without which threatens the democracies 
if -hey do not combine. But in the meanwhile great chan.es 
in their reclati-ns have actually occurred, end whatever we 
imay think of “Union Now" or any of the other formulae, 
the barriers of sovereignty have already broken down to an 


extent which is quite unrecognised. ie continue to argue. 
for and aga.::.t independence of activun when in fact it has 
already been limited and cannot be  ‘cstored. .The danger 


froi: within which arises from this situation is c mp rable 
to the denver fro: with ut in its magnitude, and unless ve 
find a political method of dealing with it we shall fuce 
disaster. 


rhe citizens of exch.of th. democracies are already 
in sume sense the citizens of all of them, anu the 
Governments af cach are responsive to the public opinions 


of all. This is and will remain true however .tuch we .wy 
resent and try to i, nore it; and the problem is so ur, ent 
in so far as it. concerns the relations b ween the great 


democracies that action is regui:ed a’ nce. 


It cannot be said that the nfluence o: foreign public 
Opinio. is a new  ,roblem, for it hus  robably not been 
true during the last one hundred and fifty years that any; 
well informed Gov:rnment has felt itself able to iynore ~~ 
entirely the public opinion or B itain and .wviervica. 
Certainly President Lincoln was aware o. tne impoi'tunce of 
British public opinion in r: lation to the .w rican Vivil 


Le} 


‘ar, andthe British Gov rnmcnt «new well enouch tie pow 
of saMerican public opinien about ITseland durin ‘the last 
iorld ia. Many other peace and war-time exanples coula 


be quoted, and during the last twenty years ost .urcpean 
;Ov rninents, including the British, have kept « close eye 
on American opinion on matters of interest to tienselves. 


But, since the coming of radio broadcastin,, which 
began to be @ real factor of political impo:t.nce nly 
about 1930, there hus been so rapid « development in tiie 
extent to which Governmen s ure responsive to public 
Opinion in other countries as to constitute almost a 
revolutiona:y change. The growth of this essentizlly 
democratic form of political relationship has been ervatly 
hastened by the present war, and the countries .ffected 
most directly by it are Great Britain, the Dominions and 
the United stcites. 


No @xisting Government, and no machinery of 
representativn in foreign countrics, is so constructi as 
to deal easily and satisfactorily with public rclations. 
Because the pressure of public opinion abroad is ex rted 
without any system of voting or political representstion, 
grave stresses and strains arise, and will continue to 
arise unless some machinery is found which will t.ke that 
public opinion properly into account. Such expedients as 
have been adopted so far have been inadequate, because they 
have been based on inadequate knowledge and considerztion 
of the problems involved. , 


Yet / 


Yet the problem is not new to Governinents;: it is 
analogous to, and in many respects entirely parallels, that 
which every popular Governiuent has to me t in icaling . ith 
its own people. Deiwocracy is a two wa; process; not only 
is tne Gover:ment made by, and :espunsible to, the people. 
It also leads, educates, and influences, the opinion of the 
people. A British Governinent which concerned itself with 
public opinion nly at election times, and wnich awaited 
the expression of public opinion at the polls for i's 
giidance as to its relations ith the public, would soon 
find itself in difficulties end would not survive for 
long. Governments in democracies do watch carefully for 
developments of public opinion, and it is .ndeed a intter 
of pride that between electi ns, or in wa: time when 
there are no ¢neral electi::ns, the British ‘overnment is 
sensitive ana responsive to popula: opinion. hat is 
equally important is ith t the Government is continually 
at pains to defend its policy before the people, in order 
that they may cecept an. endorse it, und t iat a process of 
public education is thus co stantly ct ork. [t inay be 
true tnat these explanations end this eduction ee aften the result of 
the wish of ome group of men to semain in pow r to tne 
exclusion of others; nevertheless the effect is tine same 
as if their aim was more personally disinterested. 


If foreign public 4ydnion has in fact ih t increasing 
influence on the policies and acti ons of Governix«nts which 
io the fundamental hypothesis of this puper; if deiocracy 
has transcended the lisits of national s vureisnty, even 
only in a iwinor degree, it would uppeur to be the p.rt o 
a prudent Gove:nment to devote to those foreign peoples 
the same sort of a tention, hough perhaps not $i! the sunie 
intensity, which they devote to their own public. LY thie 
is not done - if a -overnnent fails to work for tie a Oval 
of any public which holds san intiuvence over its policy 
and action = thet Govirnment is sivin 1 sta,es to vortune. 


ine propriety of accepting opinion in forei;n c untries 
a3 & determinant of policy must itself be « rx.tter of 
Olicy tor the Governinent cone: rned: but it is likely to 
be rather a matter of compulsion than of ch.ice. 
Certainly foreign opinior is less likely to be hostile to 
any policy i. it is pr perly explsined end supvorted than 
if its interpretation is left entirely to the mercy of 
the pres., .adio, and oth r channels of coimunication 
which serve the public in question. No Gov rnncent is in 
fact fulfilling its duty to its own people if it fails 
to explain and defend its pol cies ond acti ns in other 
countries whose unfavourable opinion may be harmful. 


mn more delicate question of propriety serises in regard 
to the kind of education or publicity which may .rop ly 
be undertaken in another country. No natural or leval 
right can be asserted in this res ect, und such activity 
must be dependent on the goodwill of the Government of the 
people to whom the publicity is directed. jut, at least 
as between the free democracics, there is u» reasonable 


assumpt ion/ 


esesumption tht smtual underst. ning da c.cired by ih: 
OvVern ents, amd utucl -oodwill concerning the .2 sent:.tion 
of the views of <ach to the oth re sheuld be th u.lt«. aa 
mutually acvantageous. There are  DVi usly tim 5 wnen 
armediate interests ec nriict, and when it omy b th ucht 
Wigesr mot to prrdt the state: at or -o elem vicws to the 
gubiic, but in cmntries which ecve st foved.. of sp eh . nd 
of the prea. wo6 privileges which ore <~usrerctecd by the 
tate there :wst be w very strong case or .... freedom 

of expres.ion of opinions contrary to tho... of the 


Oovernuent in power, even vy “orei,. ners. SoOnvire@ely, a 
Lovecnm not which wiah:s to aivocate its policies before +*.1e 
@ ple o Tore. neountry is wre likely to achieve 
succes. 1. . triv-e to work with the up _ovel ind gupport 
Or the .Ov rhoent ou wat Gountr,. .6 sh ul. ule. be 


adied tha’ there...'6¢ twthu @ of repr: mctiun on ,uolicit, 
which er: legitimate, «n others eiic: ere mot: ti 
iviving line o- tween tine ‘vo ie falrly uvious 10 tie 
intenti nea a’ those coneern ¢ ure open an heomest, and 

is dete mined cniefly by th cv icanecs of seeeey in 
Operation. L% is not i.e ,urpove of. tila ¢Lec«sai tu 
@e1 vith Llleittaste uctivitias. 


‘nese :re .-.neral princtpics, @ of WiiGu :mwy be 
th ught too obviou. to .ut on pap r, vut then oyetner 
they do sucgest tht tho Jtrithisa vov rn-vent, un. the 
OV rien es of oth r vemoeracicea, nn ve not pal. o1rtvicicnt 
attention tu the cuty of attamptin, .o aecu:-e cater 
matusd uhccrotundin nm. oodwill aon: thelr «::ples. 


he mvat of tila paper vil. b srecific veut Lien 
NM Pai in ciaractor, out it ac andations cil. be buse 
on the yenerallcuti ns whie ; ¢ becn maie n this 
Litroducts or the s. ke o° w#simplicity, und » cause it 
i; the subject of he author's wet dmedciit: Knowied @ un: 
Oonecrn, it will desl wits the releticnenips whiieh cxist 


between «r ut Britain and .m-rica, onc ~ ticularly iti 
th. relation of American oublic opinion to 3. it.ah 

ov rmx nat, but it is nia view that “ne gue @ona: ier tions 
will ap ly, ond thet -n principle tae woe kins o 
develapment are needed, in vrevard to 2 itdons ve woen 
dteain anc wtuerc cenoera@iec countri ec. 


il The depresentation of Britain in »merica 


In its relations with the British public the British 
Government has the advantsave of being sable continuously to 
state its policy and defend its actions in Parliament, 
which ac. s not only as the representative body, but also 
as the national forum. In addition there is available 
all the local machinery of politics, and dep:rtmental 
machinery including, in war-time, the Home Division of the 
Ministry of Information. Moreover, the doctrine of the 
collective r sponsibility of the cabinet works to secure a 
unity of representation of the Cov rnment towards tie . 
pevple which is one of the essential factors which :u .e our 
system of Goverment workable. 


y contragt British representiutio: in amrica has a 
wore difficult .ask to achieve, for not only do .mevicin 
individuals hold opinions abut *h proper policy for the 
Bri ish vovernment to pursue; they also heve opinio s 
about Britain as a country and the British as a nation, which 
prejudice and limit their views of current events. § And, 
to perform the task, there is no natmpal forun for British 
Governinent statements except the British Psrlianent, whose 
proceedin.s are little reported in America; no unity of 
representation to parallel the joint responsibility of 
the Cab.net at home; and no political m.chine of any kind. 
Instead there ig, under the ambassador, the diplomatic and 
consulir representation designed almost solely to deal with 
relations between the Governiient& and, in waer-tine, 
representatives of various British Gov rninent depa tients, 
concerned alinost exclusively with technical problems, 
together with representatives of the \inistry of information, 
whose function is, or should be, ot -epresentation in the 
full sense of the word, but publicity. 


it is necessary to empahsise strongly the difference 
between the meaning of the words “representiti n” and 
_"publicity” as used here. The task to be performed must 
be thought of as representution to the smerican people as 
well as to the American Government, and it is essentially 
political and national in its character, rather than 
administrative and departmental. It is representative ot 
the Government of the United Hin, com, not as a party in 
power, but as the accepted Government of the people of 
Britain. It must have, therefore, if it is to be effective, 
the same unity of charsecter as has the Government at ioe, 
and must be pert oi that Government, in a political as 
well as an «edministrative sense. It is conducted in 
part from Ungiand, and only in part in America. It must 
be guided by certain principles as to the relations between 
Britain and America; that is to say, there must be a 
policy as io representation and the way in which it is 
conducted. Such a policy must be positive and dynamic 
rather than negative and static in character: it :must 
anticipate and create movements of opinion rather than await 
their development before action is taken. This oes not 
mean merely that those individuals and organisations 
charged with the duty of repre. entation must, be adequately 
informed about the policies of their Gov rnment though 
this is an essential prerequisite of successful 


representation/ 


representation: it means ratner tht tne Gov- nnuent at 
home, and that part of it which constitutes rev:‘esentation 
to and in america, smst be e ntinucusly aware o: the 

general objectives fo: wiich they re oorkin,, and ermd with 
sufficient resources to work succes.fully tow-rds those 
object ives. 


"Publicity", as it is used here, is ine art of 
axing use of the channels of popular con.unication und is 
merely one o: the arms available for uce in representsetion. 
Prop:rly uced it may be extremely effective, but it cannot 
take the place of reoreccntation in the wide sense under 
discussion. 


It is inevitable, in th: ab-ence o!' coluion 
citixenship and a true union of “ov: r°na:n 8 (which is 
not a mattcr for practical immedia e disaussiun) that any 
machin «y of representation will be imp :feet: but this 
can be no excuse for a failure to ao-preci: te the true 
nature oi its objecti= s, or. t:: reike ev ry possible effort 
to attain tnem the aifference between the ef ects of 
an inadequate and il) informed efiort, und ne which is 
wel: calcul.ted for its purpose, is .nt is .ield enormous. 


it may be well at this point to »ecognise the fact 


that ‘whatever criticisms may be mace with 4 stice of the 
failures of British r presentation to ano .n wm rica, the 
British Gov rnmcnt has been ‘ore enteroris nein tais resp. ct 
than any other. ‘he apvointment of political rather 

than "career" ..nbassa ors - Lo'd Lothian and Loi. Muiivax - 
durin, tni_. wa , the speeches whicn the Prime ini.ter and 
members of the ~ab.nct have addressei to .vmericane; the 


establish.:nt of the British Library o1’ Infortmtion .s lonp 
ago as is2u by the Foreign Oifice, all testify to this. 

‘her can be no -uestion that sectivns of tue Britist 
;overnnent are aware, .t least by fits uni sturts, or 
mericen opinion, ana or=par.d to do gometi.in,: to propaviate * 
anu sometimes even to try to wcuide it. 


gut it is also obvious tii.t tne busic concditi:ing of 
wood vepresentation nave not been achieved, und it is 
interesting t:. motice now acutcly aware many british people 
who dive in or visit -wicrica h: ve become of this. The 
usual effect of their observations is to produce strong 
criticism of Sritish ‘propaganda’ (or the lick of it) and 
in @ sense they ure right. but very vew of them ave 
exercised any concentrated thought on the subject, and: the 
usual tendency has been to blame th: railure entirely on 
the personnel charged with representetion or publicit,, 
or on the udministrative orcanisation throu h wich it is 
conducted locally. No one who hes been .n america as a 
British official can deny that our epresentutives there 
have Paults, but to blame them for ame: ican opinion of 
Britain cr British policy is too poor ana easy an 
explanation of 4 very complicated and abstruse probleii. 
Nor hseve the panaceas sug.ested ever approsched the proper 
solution: it is not sufficient to appoint journalists, or 
en with American wives or cousins in Peoria, as our 
representatives. fhe autnority, knowledge anu tr:ining 
of our representetives are indeed of crvat importance, but 
by -o means all that we need. The solution lies first 
in ingland, and nly second in america. 


Casual/ 
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i Very lacx of political -.irecti n ana ‘espongibilit. on 
ctr pack Of Off oG18.3 Char od site pubiteity is itxely to 
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attached t him a veetion of th ab net secretariat, or 
& cect: stariat of his own, which my serve as a clearing 
house It must bo 3tressed m uny ev:nt that the prim.ry 
~responaibility for public opinion, whether at a ce or. 
abroad, sh.uli neve be entrusted sulely to tie» rt.sental 
off'cials, however capable. 


che-oth 7 th nz which is essentiul to successful 
represgant, tion in ~am:-:ica (and, so far as can be jud,‘ed, 
.n the Dominions and at leas sgome otier countri @) is the 
recognition of the need for unity of representation und 


centralizetion,’ 


, 


centrali:tion oi r sponsibi' ity abroad. In «a Sense tiis 
nay be saic to be recoynised .lreedy: the Ambassador 

ren esen"s the Crown, (or the vovernnent) nau the . 26 .ntaerts 

first or Lord Lothinan and inen o: Jiord inewlitax to | 
ashin.ton neve assureu a closer c nnexion Ur! weer tire 

ambec sCovship ana the vov ranent tuan previously ex. ted. 
Hut thie dovus nut qub © meet the necas fur, tir. t ‘hls 
HeCcreditatiuon to a Tovirh wnt O28 NOL cil’ ve 
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‘C.i*dDouy has & yitel und Luportant Cunction to p .f rn, 
but ii tie signalman not only transits put prepares the 
liggoa @8 ne Sends he i. not vir; lixely to achieve any 
result out cunwusion: and thoujh tine publicity expert 
mast nave & valuable contribution Lo make ss.to the form 
Ol his Mcssaye, he cannot properly be msde rusponsible 
for ita content. 


viearly some cense of the inapvropriateness of 
sepurate and .ndependent ep csentation of the .iinistry 
of anfournation in america has become evident in London,. 
Since is: senior “cpresentative is now stationed in 
dasnington rather than in “cw York ane bea:'s the title 


Of .ulnicter. burt this is mere pa*chwork wnich do-. not 
yresatly iuprove an ill fitting ,<arnent. Not only is tue 
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problem not cepert.cntul in the ordinary cense, but tne 
Miniciury of information, being a new \.inistry and witncut 
great strength, is i111] adapied to obtain that 

participati n by other departments or by the Governnent 
as an entity whic. is essential to suvcces.. 


This however is u digiession to a subject which must 
be dvalt with wore fully at a later sta,e, and on which 
some recomendaticns can then be mace. Hers the essential 
point is to maxe clear the need for the creation of some 
continually open channel from the British Gover «nt to 
the .merican people, un: the importance of unity of 
represcntati on. 


Lord Lothian's reasoned or intuitive grasp of the rcal- 
natu e of represen ation, and of the subordinsu e but 
useful pa: t which publicity might play, was very evident. 
The former was shown most perticulurly by his whole 
handling o' the necd for :merican naval cooperativn, 
and of the exchange of Sritish bases for .mvriean 
destroyers: the la ter by his creation of the Bri ish 
Press ervice which in its beginnings, though financed 
by the idinistry of Information, wa responsible to hi... 
3ut Lor. Lothian wus rot so vell accustomed to the 
.dministrative machinery as t. be able to make very 
great headway in the crcation of the necesse y’ channel 
from the va inet, am. :is early deat!: prevented tiie 
development of the kind of repre. .cntition whien ne 
clearly thou;ht desiruble. 


Lord Lothian was however in full control of tae policy 
of oresenting to the ..merican Covern ent am. people curing 
the spring en. summer of 1Aj,C Brita n’s necd for shivs, and 
th. adventa es which would ccerue to ..unerica and iritain 
alike '° this need could be inet. He might jusily claim 
the full credit for obtaining the fifty destroyers which 
have been so valuable sifce then, en. iis ‘ud;ment as to 
the development of publié opinion, and his l-acersh.p of 
it, .us superb. ,ome at least of his -.dvisers feared thut 
he was woving too rapidly, but his speeches .t Colombia: 
University and New Huven in ihe sprin;, o7 194 proved how 
exact wus his timing. This wis a@ good example of the 
formation of a British policy in r lation to the .merican | 
public, end it as noticeable that Lor. Lothian's conviction 
of its rightness was communicated to many other British 
representatives in «.merica, so that, on this point, sve 
unity of represen ution was achieved. 


Lo d Lothian also initiated another development in 
opinion on american policy - lend-lease - by a few words. 
spoken at the sirport on his eturn fro. ingland in 
early December 19. again it vas feared that he inight 
have ,one. too far in advance of .mevican public opinion, 
and aga.n he was proved to be richt. Unfortunutely he — 
did not live to see the fruition of lend-lease, but there 
can be no question that the audacious fillip which he ave 
to discussion was effective in .ioving the minds of 
americans on this subject to a ~reater extent than any 
other single action. 


Lord/ 


Lord Lothian recognised tne importance of h vin: a 
publicity machinery capable of giving to the press and 
radio the «ind of constant attention which would facilitate 
the more rapid anc wider dissemination of ideas which were 
in accordance vith the policy bein. pursued by him in 
relation to america public opinion. It was under his 
guidance that the british Press service was establiehed 
in October 1940, and although he wus in sngland for part 
of the remaining two months which elapsed before his jivath, 
he used the Pregs service by giving to it directives as. 
to policy anc ideas which wee effectively and widely 
dissemin: ted in «America. For example, the treatment of ° 
the Battle oi the .tiantic, and coneepti ns as to its meaning 
and importance, which became widesp:‘cad on the american 
radio und .n toe press, were 1 rgely the result of is 
. guicance. 


To \.hat extent the ideas to which he gave expression 
in america emanated from London is unknown, but, with a 
roperly workin, system they should in fact nave done so, 
being tempered and ceveloped by his knowled;-e and 
understandins of ame. ica, and that of his steff. 


Two mo.¢ recent simple examples of food 
representation of Britain in .merica may be mentioned 
briefly. rhe broadcast by Lord Halifax in “ebruary 12 
vas desiyned to o.fs3et the recent snc strong current of 
American opininion critical of British a: effort. It 
Was telling and effective us a spvech, and although it was 
negative in character in thet its >.urpose was to ect 
criticis. rather than to mould hitherto unfermea opinion, 
it did produce a trend in co.xvent on the radio and in tne 
press which was ravourable. it mst ho-ever be iientioned 
that Loru iialifax's speeches do not receive automatically 
\thet public afteation which was siven to Lord Lothian's. 


Sinally, as a sin, le exercise of ‘the irt of 
representation ut its :ost effective, there a. few 
examples which can excel the broadcast by the Prime 
liinister on tne occasion of the German attack on tussla. 
This was an expression of view, and a st tement o/ policy, 
addressed to people all over th: world, and at a moment 
which, if it had slip ed past, could never have been 

recalled. it did indeed for: opinion at a stage when 

it was fluid and might easily have turned in the wrong 
direction. {It gave publicists a line of policy which they 
could at once recognise as correct, and which they repeated 
and developed: it is still, indirectly, responsible for 

a portion of the favourable American opinion of ussia 
which is now ascribed enti-ely to the successes of Ruslan 
aris. 


gut it @ examine all these instances, or ‘many 
aore which could be given, we find always that there is 
something lacking which should, and could, be present in the 
representation of Britain in America. First there is the 
lack of c ntinuous development of policy: it was clear 
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that Lord Lothian did not receive from London the backing 
which was necessary, and that he had not that mchinery of 
representation at hand in America which would give the 
fullest possible development to his efforts. Lerd Helifax's 
speech of February was almost an isolated incident, despite | 
strenuous publicity activity in America intended to surround 
it with supporting news. And the Prime 4Ainister's 
broadcast was a supreme exercise of individual skill, | 
almost entirely unsupported by active representation in 
America. 


It will be the purpose of the later sections of this 
manuscript to examine the recent history of representation 
to America, and to attempt to assess its virtues and 
inadequacies, and to make some suggestions for improvement. 


i 


III The form of British Represe:itation in America 


,\a) In Peace time 


Judged by the iccals of ;ositive policy and organic 
unity British representation in Americs has not, auring 
the lust twenty years, achieved tne sinu of development 
which was necessary. But in & more obvious respect, 
that of knowledge of the country ana «quai: taice with 
public men, wnether in  »olitics or out oi it, there nas 
beer a retrogression. 


It nay souna extravags..t to st. ritute | .ood ueal of 
this failure to the pnysicsl location of the sambuascy, 
but it is certainly true tht the relatiun of the ... ibsassy 
to official nd unofficial ashi: ton is a: 1.858 
satistactory toan it was during th lust worle war, una 
hy sical difficultieBuo secount to: at least come part 
o: this unfortunste change. The «mb:6s6; is on a hill to 
the north west of asuington .ear the observatory, which 
nakes it, as has bee: .ala, en aumirabl: lace for star- 


azing, but separates it by about t ree iles fro: th nite 
use aid the ~overnment departments, and jour or iore 

from the’: apyitol. “Jransportation | sunu from the mbsss) 

is bad, tuxis are difficult to linu, wucre is io Bpace in 

aowntown ashii.;ton vhere ©: ielels drivin, their own cars 


might park the , and the casiest course for junior und 
8Sciior of:icials alike is.to lunch ena uine at hove, und 
consequentl; to make few soliu squaintances either amnony 


gover.ment fficials or other  ersons o! i portance in 
ashnington; this confines their oost ireque:.t c..tacts to 
thelr coliea ues and the diplomatie circle. 

fhe society of ashington is surprisin_ ly Toitwl asa 
exactin,, aid therefore takes u, a .oou desi o tie thie 
of »mb' ssy fficials, vno in ar-time also ive vautly 
i.creased volume of paper work. ‘2 8e@ Lretors work 


togev..er with the unfortunate p ysie:1 ,lacin of the 
sbassy to create « pap between its ofiicials una ih ind 
of Americans with whom they shoula have th: civsest and 
(:08t coi.ti, uous Llitison; ana these ov: staclos ure svercore 
only by tnoose of the , reatest energy, o. by those who 
neglect their inmediate official uutics. foe reputation 
of the British embassy with Americar:.s “ho matier i:, acca ius 
been for the pxsst severa] years, onfortucate.y low. it 
ould be e mistueke to bluse tne £ icials tih-:mselves 
entirely for this: they often nave io ciowice. Anu it i) st 
also be admitted that the trainin of British uriplomats, 
and of the .umerous te porary of icials atvaciu.d .o the 


‘cmbassy in war time, has uever been concer: ed adequately 


with the special nature and re:id devel pment o: the 
conditions of re, ,resentatio:. in vuemocratiec countries. 


has this aspect of their duties formed the subjeet of’ such 


constant consideration in and direetion from London as is 
des rable. 


The Consulates do not suft'er to th same cxte..t as 
the «mbassy from unintelligent selection of their offices. 
Most of them are in fact well situated in the towns in which 
they nave been placed, thougn, from the oint of view of 
representation rather thai: that of trade, the selection of 
these towns is not all tnat might be aesired.  Aithough 


they, 


they form part of the general Consular service tuere are 

a number of consular cf{icers who have nau lou; cxperie:ce 
i. America, and who are as iidividusls ood 

re, rese:.tatives of their country. But bteca.se of their 
Specisl oblivations to the British subje:ts i: their 
uistricts, ana because of certuin traditions us to the 
kincs of Americans wiih whom they should deal uarticulsri:, 
some of them ere not able to cevote as muc:: time as is 
desirable to the fuiction o re, resentation i+ the seiuse 
ii: which it is used here. * .r-over, they have vot bee.. 

Ss ,ceifically trained for this work, anc thy ar: 

et ,ecially unfortunste in thet tur; reeeive -lmost io 
Oliticul -irectives from London or asnhiiston whatsocvere 
This most of them feel to be » mest serious omissi-n: and 
they sre rivht. : 


ihe Foreign Jf ice, huvirg, ot served during ~he list 
wai tne vilue of the British “ure: of information (waaich, 
it must be noted, “s&s then :es onsible ito the United 
ingdom tiigh Commissioner in jmcerieca) accideda in 14.06 to 
cet uj the Britisn Library of inforation. Yais was at 
‘list © very small afiaii, enc thou 1 it aevelopea 
recuélly in sc-pe and size it nad: staff of only i teen, 


aud # collection of io more the. about 2VUC books und 
documnts at the outbreak of var is; 19749, éeverthel ss, 
witn its smail resources. it aid nehieve sometiti, towards 


its principal objective, which vas, .ot publicity ior tuc 
.Oolicy of the British Gover:ument, but tue pro otion of’ 


general ;jodwill tor britein end the Sritisa pire. its 
methods e€re ,»assive retiucr than ctive iv mlneter, in 
that it uiu not as & :ule seek out cn: 1s of ublicity, 
but tas coneernued merely to meke itself so u.0° tnat 


Engi.iierm of tne nost use 1 sort mi. ht ec ne to 1t for 
in.omeatione [t cimea chiefly at _ibvrsri¢es and .aucatio:al 
institutions, and iis suecess «uy be weasurea by the 
Slevish way ia waleh at least three otiucr cowitri:t co Led 
it. .aneé and many triea to co.y i « cethods. (tS s.uce: 
toc may be judged by the nig: ute it hela «ion. 

prot sston:1 wibdrartans in merica, a »roup of ,eople who 
Yar wore important thea thei: counter. srts ia n. lana. 
its virector and mmbers of its sta i vere ~lected to 
posts o: res onsibility in the  roiessions. orgeuitatious 
of cibrariens, erd i iL8 Ow. Limited «sy it acuicvea a 
real place. But iit «as not abse, and aia no atteryt, to 
unuertake any of th .rvat tasks of re resentation which 
from 1.7C onwards beca licreasin, y important. 


SE 


The .mbassy, the Consulates ana tix civra:, , ) etier 
with one or two smaller of ices, ana semi offi. ial 
re, resentatives of such or anizations as the —ravil 
Agsoctation constituted, up to 437+, the vuole machinery 
for British represeitation in America, e country of 
130 million people living in an urea as large us wurope 
and far better served than aij other uation by those 
channels of communication whieh brin. toreigu scws into 
every man's house and thus make the-sadequat. ex Lication 
Oo. that nevs more neecssary 


(b) in .ar time 

This was the strte of af sires at the berin ing of the 
War. é went into war witi, behind us, :11 the experience 
of Anglo American relations in 1.44 to 1418, and in some 


direetions/_ 


airections at ic: et it con be seid with tisfuectiou 
that the British Covernment rnvit:d by that ex ericice. 
.m¢ most neotabl<= x«cention :ns be 1 ,ublic relations. i'm 
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important end valuuble friendships were formed uuring 
1917 ana 16 “ich were mst he Tar t6 ipa Le 

re resentation es we.] as to ti aciivvement.o! tie uiesl 
objectives 


8 to the deveiopment of re rmSvutution in thi ry 
refouresee hus ulready been’ nadc t the rden vynien ns 


bers iuposed on tu organs ‘harged vith jublicitye Te 
is no need to go very uee uty into the actailcau .istor. of 
tie inistry of .nformation? S&S activiti-s Since. 1:44, but 
it =} be useful ts aeberibe s.€ of tue devel: annts. 


It hud De.n ar unged, itn the sume’ of 1 2s, that 

Wie., wai broke out cond a oistry of information was 
established its Ameriesn sivisicu siculc tai. over the 
res onsibitlity for tne Britiah Litrar, o Znformation ana 
ex,and its work. It was ale. srrangea tint tne duty of 

re ortin. on American opinion «8 exireseed in tn. reas, 
Should be reswned by the British Tibrary from the . bassy 
to wnich this task iad bee. surrendered by the wi! rary 

i. 1931. The sumbassy had bee.. able to siake only 
rudimentary reports during the intervening years, sud 5 


ouite, 
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a anuctlous 


function of ,ublicity, tus cverles ing on the proper 

ero nu of the Inforniation Services ena effectively 

Creating « ,recat deal of o.:fusion. ‘or &Xa iple 

publicists of importance have ben | nown to complein that 
they have bee:: spprosencd by three ov more represenvatives 
ot @ifferent missious on one subject, ~iven coutradictory 
ideas, and ieft .:s.,in, as to the resl uature of British 
policye whey are apt t> asi, o Buch ou a who is the 
Government's s,okesran. 


Un the o. cr Raiic, CVE tuoulh many of the British 
overnment's five thousand or so «).ploye s in America 
are .wericans, 10 real atten; t has bee, made to unify 
the Brities sinon, them as u re,resextative force. t 
must be re eated tnoat tais can.iiot be vone by che inistry 
of Information cr its re,rese,vtatives: only . properly 
~eouetituted. su ,crior autnority with, an Wnueérstanding of 
what represculation tans un uo it suecesefcrlly. 


These criticisns cught not t. be allowed to actruct 
from tbe re, ubsetion of thes: mary ritiei: of tciuls in 
-me@erica *¥au0 Gave devotccly concer.ed thenselves with 
in friends with smericsaas, tr: lig to cive taem the best 
possible impression of Briteaia and British policy, aud 
fiudi.g thei: own explenattons vor hritisi setion. they 
ave Gone an ema dnely .cod job, and . is sob their feult 
Loat the weme of Britain does not yet L. Amerie: nlways 
em-.. 80 sweet aB a 108e. 


IV The proper function of ublicity 


The busincss of t.is department is publicity, not 
"Giplomacy". 0, it is reported, :vad : inute by an 
secountant of the inistry of (nformatiou on i expense 
account submitted by an official. The Ministry <oula 
adopt no better motto. it is a tecuuicsl busi: se, and it 
is imoortant tu cotice toat it: hom affairs it o8 
concerned iteelf chiefly with its ,:oper function, «ich 
nas bee:: described as ‘cx,lanation, not ex. crtation". 
"sXhortation" is often a ,olitic:: uccessity, but it cai 
te exercised vest by ,oliticians: no one hus suececded in 
it so completely ss or. Churchill. But without the 
lowlier arts of csplaunation ana publicity: the cexnortationus 
of tuc great may be, ana often ar., less eftrective tusn 
they shoula be. it is one of tne uuties of the ublicity 
ex, ert ti advise Ou th. best techuical meaus of brin, tug 
both exnortation aid expli nation to: the peopli:e 


Unfortwmi:tely from the iays o!1 the _iun in: sectio:u 

of the .inistr; of information no in prin, bnd Sum ie: ol 
1g5) the extent and the limitations of tue ,ublicit, function 
sere bot:.. misunderstood. uch of the time Bent in ti 
‘-laennin,. of the.’ inistry was cuiisumea vy irrel: vait 
discussion of policy bsaseu o1 false exstimeuces of ioreign 
O;tnion and the way in whien it woulc move under thie 
pressure of war. iolitical .x eriernce auu icciuuiical 
ex, eriquce of publicit; vere alike lactin., At the best 
ex erience it. some aciviuuss for: of communication, like 
Jour:.alism or advertizin, or filing, \.as vUhou ht ~0 be u 
bufiicient qualification in .u licity, aud io far as turcig 
countries were concermed + }no.led:e oi : articular 
country, thougn it mixht be «11 at, -.as ofte.: treated :s a 
quéliiicatiou for nana.in. ublicity t. that country. 

oreover, in contusin  publicit, with the wiaer tex 

of repr sentation, 2nd ssumiug that to istier vas 
primary funetion of the | inistr in relation t. the 
publics oi foreign couniries, it was oft compl. tely 
for otien that th: task of reyrese.tation i..volves a 
knovledwe of onc S own country even core t..cn iowlecd e 
of the country to which re, resentation ic wiiertaken. 


rhus in the matter o r..resScuntation the inictry was 
too ambitious fro: the start, vh.le: in th: wintter ot! 
publicity it was ine; t ana uvexperienced. 


It is plain .hat these fuults have ,ersisted, though 
ii: the two and: hal years which hav clapseu since tuc war 
be.wan the technical guility of the \‘inistry's Divisions 
Gealiag with channels of publicity (e.;. iilms and 
photoyrepns) nas ver, clearly improved. Tue same is truc 
in reg: ra to some of tne similar technical sections in tue 
‘inietry's British icformation vervices in smerica. But 
the American Division of the inistr, was made less 
pro, ress, or reasons piobably beyonu its control. ‘ne 
reason is simple: they have trieu to deal with 
representaiion, which is no* their tunction, and have 
neglected the art of publicity, whic: is. 


On 10th June 1:40 Mr. Arthur YOcl, writing in the 
New York Times, discussed the task olf cooruinatin,, British 
publicity in America wiieh had just bern undurtake;: by sir 
verald Campbell. ic said that it was ost difticult, because 
(a) the British Government apparently could no‘ decide 
whether America: aid could best be obtained ty . »ptimism, 
hard realism or pessimism in reportin, the facts of the war. 


(b)/ 


(b) the American Covernment had sls0 wavercd Letweci: these 
possibilities (ec) tn BobLiett: ciicies of th. tere 
Governments hac n:ver ber:. « ordinsteu. caving asiue 
re roc:'s ase of the word , ublicity to mean what . re is 
described as r Ber.tation (* uege in whie: nae vase (quite 
Justified Decuise the uif erence betweci:: tne two 
unctions vas, .ot u. derstood by the sritish thn. mselves) 
Mre rock as right. wr. WEB no olicye 
Veriations o ; timism and pessinisn as t ur. were .cre 
undertaken by the iblicity orguni:atione 1.1 Jomuon ana 
merica cn heir o Liitiative wiu o- teu wiecoruisated 
with one another. r. -:ock's article cus, serves re 
to point to one of the fu aamentals of Gor 
re resentatio::, on basis of len a ublivit, machine cur 
be set to worl. noorder to atv .  ,cli-y it it V«cessary 
ti st: to te well infor:.d ag to ta setual ©) i: tuations 03 
C,indon in Am riea (or netever cs ntry te cone. ried‘ 
eeco:d, to have knowledge of th. .ationul tendencies shica 
control cevelopments oi ublic o;inion - wnat is tu suy, 
of cxi6ting ,r« udicies anu nabits 9: «ali. - and to 
combine vaebe 1° Knovledye of tue setuel ucvilopments 
of taot. and with decision as tc tno 24 ite trike. 2% 
ii; vuesirabl: t: achieve. nly then can there Cree 
policy feu 1: properly caiculeted t) achi.ve th des.rea 
eft-cte And to i+ Laie oOlie, inte oO 6reatium Ly is 
ie vO@6ar to hav mcuiners o: r vesentation ia of 
publicitye 
niort.watsely proper. oncurrenvce of ti. se varlous 
fTuetore has cever existed. -/ ve Jowu job oi 1ve)L.i; 
opinion in -merica .ags Lei: uone by the urve, epartmeut 
of the vritieh [nformetion ervices, but ciaece ite staff 
has aot hau roovledwe of Britis vernie.t wvlicy and 
Hee mmber of it has bee: in nileud +: cuve i @) be... 
4t is: not suip léiug tnat the reports it ae iiHve U 
be uireected to the ost desirable subjects. oe 
et na i. ter >retia;, ti.ese r ports. i268 buf icient 
ot euti a ever been paid co t back. J Of cxriastan,., 
krican ore udice ua iues&s6, SO -hat 7. jourcy a8 to tue 
results to be ex ected from futur acti aor been : loosest 
i , ossible,. 
it if mo n-eesrary to tur, to the conal.. us ueces. ary 
for successful netionuel publicity. a.u to oe. exuariination 


of its ob:><.cetives. 

It must firet of wll Be recownized wiuut this 
is « technical funetion in whicir tec .nie'l trainin is 
necessar). hile his o, inion about sationsi olicy muy 
be no more Li iportant than thet of scyone cise, the 


publicity man snould uave suca 10> Lé 


publicity is 


i] 


cage of the cancels 


ger@ral, or the particular channel with wiieh 


he i8 concerned :8 a: indivi.usel, ‘neat ie can advise on the 
use of that choo cl for representation cia ulso use it 
hineelf unuer proper cireection in o:aer to roach siuu 

ef. ect tne o,ini ne of the public. there is owe isetor 
in national publicity abroad which mukes it entir 3 
difierent from :lmost any kind of cormercizl ublicitys: 
that is, that ‘the sales resistance i. felt uot so much 

t wards the »rouuct to be sold, as tivards the .cvertizi.., 
itself. Chis ts particularly true in Americ:.., here tn: 
“propaganda phobisn" of the 1920's and 4's, hich was 
especially strong during the period of the »nony oar", ius 
not yet aisuppeared, end probably will not. it shoulda be 
therefore the first rule of British ,ublicity in .merica, 


as distinct from Britisi represenitaiion, that the publicity 


machine should be as Little visible 


the genernl oublic «as 
possible/ 


possible, and that it Shiuld be wel. | .i0owi: only so far 
as nee. B.ary 2 those Americsis in control of the chinncls 
oi pu:licity chrou,h uom it 1“ st sork. (The .ublicity 
man a8 an individuas in hig privet life should of course 
com.ort himself as will as secy other British of icial 
from th rp. vcresentational oint of view. This cvrainal 
rule was broken by the :p.o.ntment of ir erala ipbell, 
and beceuce of the failure to wauerstund the uiff_re ce 
betwec:: re vrescniation and publ city. Ux 11 that time 
the name of the Britigen .ress ervwice hau ino* been Nnticnug 
in th press more than two or tarce tims, on. uwecver in a 
nostile sense; yet it was wel io“n to wepeper anu 
radio men all over amerien, and it eould ci im “ith 
justice that miterial ori: inrtcd by it r acned from six 
to te... aillion Americans ever}, day. ince that. tim thi 
uaie of the British Information -ervices au to | $8 
xtent of the Fress .ervice) imac frequently up. krea in 
the pr se, und often aniavourably. he efficacy of the 


ress Service has sc mewhat de lijed as ~ result. 

The Jir ctor Gexzeral was +. we.l no... and ge.erully 
Llik«u inun, but beeruse o thic very “set ti existe..ce of 
BRitisa .ublicity ,ususliy rvfrred to as ‘oro. anan' 
aas beei: the subjcet of wW.tevourable c mment. BimblLal 
MmiLcteke was ‘ude earlier by the Britis. ibrar, of 
.nformation circulatiii .idely its ublication "DVullctiusa 
PPom BYritein « ite s-art from i¢8tions as to the 
qgaunlity. of ‘ais publication i: was mictcake = erp trated 


orl jiaally by the ‘erma:. Librazy of Informatic anc copled 
from tnem - to meke the ibrar; wel. “nown to u-,en ral 


public. This was .ot its funetion anu iv 1 suf’ ered 
severely as.' result. Th: only savii: race of Jilectins 


fron Britain .os becn that nemes iive beer ded to ‘ine 
mailin, list only on request. 

.t ipacur.ous but intercetin.iact that  udlicists 
in America will res.ect end protect th: cou name of a 
uaticnal publicity egency sucn ss tne Britis: tress cerVice 
whic: is trying to 6 rve in with honestye They will 
isualiy recognize ti at it is usvertaci., svecial - lading, 
and will’ not res,eet it the less for that, so lon as they 
«no: that the men ~.o are aeslin, with them ur. ciucere. 
they ill, in. ‘act, treat tis as Ponrt PLLAtea Go 
their own. : | 


[It must be evpnasi.ed tiat tnis General p:inciple 
of avoiding :ubliecity for tne publicity, craperte must not 
Lufriage the general ruls laid dows in  »art I of this 
memorandum. it is essentisl .o follov lev iitimat: methods 
and the avoidance of obtruciveness ic cguite anotner tain, 
from complete concealment of the source from »iicnu 
»pinion is aisseminated. The British publicist in ancrica 
must acver masquerade as somethin, other tan taunt waich 
he ise The sefexyuard of honesty for the America: sublic 
is the American publicists ho sct as the caismels of 
Gissenination, end if complete honesty an. fai: dealing 
wits them is lac ing it is cuite certai.. that. ublic 
protests will oecur, and will be efiective. Tne honesty 
of British publicity in Americe iu th. last tve.ty years 
has been 1.8 saving . race. 


The second cardinal principle of good ,ubli ity 
in America ana elsewiere is that tnhvuee in charge oi it 
Shall b fully aware of all the channels of ublicity 
available to them and shal. make the »saximun ,ractical 
use of the resources at their disposal. ‘nis oblivation 
extends not only to the most senior of.icials but to 
all those concerned vith direetion, since otherwise the 

: natural/ 


~ ets 


watural tendeney will be or {.°) ro. riate chuin.els of 
publicity to be used. ational (o” i. ernatien<«1) 
publicity requires «= svecial unuerstun:i -of tne roblume 
waien it isvolves sand ex erience in ec essin; the s ecial 
values of alfferent c'ienmnele of «ublicity for + is ur »OSe. 


ppeciul teehniceil ex «rience in »articular ii. los or 
publicity is alse required; sand tec nicizisc °: sme a a, ed Oe 


68By 70 come by and to sssimji ate to ‘he work of national 


publicity proviae. thet sufficient ex erivnce © .u 
ruowled.e is available at the tor. 


!t would be too Luvidious ¢z as ier: to uiseuss t 


fe.lures of tne ‘inistry of Information at nom ni \ 
/pMerice if Fegard to 166 subltett: raticns, bcesuse to dc 


80 vou ad involve, ~mrsonelities in aA. un. evouw able SELS&e 

[t 1: nowever » fact that there are racticrll, us wfficisle 
iO are pr erly trained by triory o Xperience Lu 

ation. 1. »ublicit:, sand ti.at this is - Inck ‘nica cuulu und 

Sho.ldad b remedied. Yeeause of this lacs the seen 


Casvcinal principle .4as be. Broken cor. 1 teiy: bes lt 

.O ‘axainization ot effort, and arm enor sous “.‘ot.t o 

westige. wet ue take two :i:. lk «oxamplee. “44.0 16 i*tnout 
Guy guesbti mh vnatever the most ioportant ci: niel of 

cum unication in merica th:ou;* hie’ opinion nay Le formed 
bd Lt ls possible to estimite with set itifi Ccurnc, « 

wi indeed tne estir:.es have beew risue Cu ecial 

és ceets of radio which ere most effective sud erul fo» 
,»ublicit, ;urposes. j:et the stsff uevoted to racio "ork 

in jieriea, and for fmerice in wonuon, 18 i. inites 

aud iive sixtus o. th staff is conucersed no. wit. 


r ublicity at ols but ith ‘oi toriiuve 


Oh SECouUa example Le tne sve i. Fee tfor 


> 


seconuary but itiortant ciu'nnel o2 : &S<eurn unl iti 


sie 
ere 16 in ew York » small seetion Veted t>) t Aiites 24 
Of Britisi:: jcukers, und a oou deal o wer » Li Ube waved 
diy O.COM ana in Americs in zet in these s cr kers out to 
PiGte But with eal this effort cvre tre eas ¥ wi 
than three ritis. c.e:verm oj: ratin i Pien it uue 


time under th cus ices of the ‘inistry of informal. ou. 
In effect th letform, as @ chinnel of conmunication, is 


reetically untoucnea. Or «very on SPitie:. Jceturer 
6B eexlus dn merics tucere :it thous was o. I@PrLCtite:», Ore 
ol ther of taxtre'ie importance. “A wmerica eS 1Lie 5 


rico. nizing the vi.lue of such lcveturery, © iploys .« etaff 
lurger than that of tue scpenkers seetion of the Britisa 

ufornation crvices to send savance copies of that 
MigaZine to \ieriesn speakers us they travel about the 
country, thus echievin, for itself « -reat desl o. Vv iusble 
publicity. This iliuctrates vei; civarly the uif erence 
betwee:. representati n and ,ublicity: we rust uive saue 
Britis: speakers in \meriea as repre sitatives: bu hen 
we are try:o, to make the maximum use. of publicity for the 
extension of rc_ resentation se shou.d co..ce:trete on the 
American lecturers as our channel. 


ruese two exa:iples :.e taken almost at Pauaotl,», und are 
uot in any way exhaustive. 


It can be asserted vite convieti n that eliuough at 
leas: one survey of the available cha:neis «o! _ublicity 
was ade as long ago as the Gumier of 1..%, and although 
many recommendativons for mor. 4 ,ropriate use of the limited 
r Sources available nave been made, 0 weil thou,ht out 
len of ublicity orweni: ation nas been ut into operatione 


The/ 


oo 
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i. ve nevi. thou,ht of this responsibi: ity, and the low 
O.inion of British offieisls which has .cveloded in some 
circles in’ ashington and New York und elsev.ere is partly 
tiic Leult of these selfish people. Every ‘ritish official 
iu. (m rica should be ta.ght to think of himself as a sort of 
"com ando” in representation, no matt.r hit his technical 
job may be. And sucn teaching must be careful, & rough und 
cX,Llicit. .xhortation to good behuviour is not enough, nor 
is it curfictent to give each ea pemphlet on American 

history and customs to r.eade the insdeyuacy of tois last, 
vnough .ell intentioned, m:thod has been demonstrated in the 
air training camp: he:e British youths meet americons. 


The need for &,:.cial training in representsution for 
O:;:icisals who. sre mo:e porticulurly chorvsed witu it wil be 
agiscus6cdad in the next chapter of recorm:.endsetions. 


Ve. Recommendations. 
se epresentetion. 


It is not the purpose of this final scction to develop 
detailed plans of operation or schemes o” oryanisetion, but 
ratheyv to draw to,ether the principles on which British 
representation to ond in Americe should be based, and to 
provide a skeleton of cuy estions which may be given flesh by 
later discussion. j3ome of the conclusions reached seem 
necesserlly to affect representation in other cenocratic 
countries also. : 


(&) Beyond the requirement thet reprecentation must c 
treated us political in the highest sen e of that word, thst it 
should be unified and thet it must be @& metter of intelliver’ 
interest to the cabinet and Parliament, it is not possible he 
to ley lown p:ecisely the edjustments which need to be mace in 
Pritich political practice. It is clear howe er thet tue 
increase of attention which is cemsended of th + s,onsible 
politicel authorities is likely to meke it impo sible for any 
one minieter to cone rn himself sdejuetely vith representation 
&3 a whole and st the same time to be directly responsible 
for the vast anc increasing business of rel&étions between 


7oV rnments, anc with foreign public opinion. .t the came tine 
it 1s equally tme that unity of repres ntstion to &© for-cicon 
country i8 made much more difficult if |. veral ministers ere 


indepencently responsible “or the virious espects ofr 
reprecentation including thoce which cone rn public opinion. 
It would therefore seem reasonéble to sugre t thet one minist.1- 
probbebly the “oreiagn -ecretary - should be-recognized <«s the 
enior minist r concermed with 411 ssyvects of relations abrosa. 
vther ministers cone med with various aspects of .eu ibetior 
abroad, incluuing & minister i23:0neible ; 
it exists st present, should be subordinate to aia. .itermutirey 
though this would probably be lée:s effective, «he various 
inisters coneerned should form = cabinet covnitt e with a 7 
special secretaricte it .is most impo'tant thet tne function cf 
repre: entution to exch of the importent democratic countries 
should be considered as a whole, and vitel therefore thet there 
should be @ sufficient number of persons sufficiently well 
informed snd with sufficient time to take s broad «anu gen rel 
view. Rehandling of public epresentstion cannot be 
undertaken by persons who €lsoO héve detailed departmental 
Luties. They should be persons of political experience. (Cnly 
on the basis of such s& »roundwork is it po sible to &i3 the 
structure of s.equate representation abroad. 


(bo, There is so great a sinilsrity between the nreblens 
‘of representation in the Dominions und the c in the rnited 
states that it would be v ry u:eful to have a closer liason 
between the two; both the voliticel responsibility and the 
ed@ainistrative execution of policy would then be fucilitated. 
An excellent examp:e of the n ed for this is to be found in the 
recent interactions of American, United “ingdom end Australian 
public opinion about the Japanese conquest of vin apore und the 
Du‘ch Indies, and the threat to ,u8tralia. Because there is & 
greater similerity between representation to ,merica and the 
Nominions than between representation to América and non- 
democratic countries, government officials should be 
trensfe:red rather for example between C:nbera or Uttawa and 
‘sashington end vice versa, than between democratic and le s 
democratic cx. o.itals. Any such development would have to be 
delicately mave in order to avoid irritating American or 


Dominion opinion. 
(c) 


(ec) In order to eecrieve unity of representation on a 
political basis it is desirable, first, thet the — 
Ambassador in -ashington shuld have an incontestable 
gsiperiority of responsibility to all vuepertmentéal missions, 
second, that he should have politi «1 és well as 
sdmini tretive assistance from persons who are politically 
minded in the be:t sense of the word, third, that his 
resronsibility should be towerds & “oreign Secretary or 

secttion of the Cabinet with functions such &s have been 
destribed ebove. 

Inity of representetion ebrota can only be echieved 
if it is reeogni ed to bea e¢riois «oneerm of all 
officials 3tationed sbroad whi tever depa:tment they 
represent. This wi!l nev r h@ppen inless the senior 
represent..tives of British tovernnent depurtments in 


american c£1@ and esn' t ink of them:-elv' s constantly us 
forminzs a cort of cabinet of wich the «. »assador is *he 
head. ‘he chert in appendix I sugsests truly thit tots 
doss not exist et.prevents: the Su oply “sunedl i= »r.ther 
clearine hoise then © “inet, snd ite: concerns ue 
prim: rily t chanical. it has no ne stl repre ents tional 


POTet LON: 


“he 2roblem o*. finding a politicel forum to take in 
merice the pert teken in Britain by Parliament is 
oe fT L7ON Lt, ut it will te renembered thet the Ytonrress in 
orice doe t not provide for the .dninistretion exactly 
such 2 forum e¢g@ 18 provided in tngrleni by “srliement, 
beceuce of the division in the PeJe:.l ‘overnnent between 
the “secitive end Levisletive .overs. ‘residents ind tien 
“ebinct mewbers since rreeident ilson heve founa it 
nece: s rv to institute remilar prees confe:enecss, and to 
S@ 20Der ms of informine the public, énd, provided thet 
the task Lt prop rly undertaken, unu thet the need for 
emmcc cerresentation in .merica is .ecognised in London, 
é€ dc no re son wny similér macninery should not be ise 
by the mba&ssador and his assistants. 


.a, £t 18 essential that tie licdson »6-tween London und 
shington “or political suwrpocee shcula be rectly 

ctrensrtnened. T:is weeane more “revuent journeys hom: by 
the /7bé-eu.vor enc his pcliticel eesivtants. 

(¢) it 48 elso essential thet sdministrative officiels 
ecne rmeod « th representation in its fuller sence shall . 
travel nome nore fraquently, so thet they may have a better 
iadersteraing of their own country. It is not sufficient - 
ac hee le -ely been the p actice - to send officials from 
Rritein to .merica: it is indeed fer more important to 
OLalix, OMe those who are stationed there. fit is notice hk 
thet colonial officiels are brousht home far iore often 
(for reseons of health) than ere British officials 
stationed in America, though they might ;o ith equal 
convelience *or purposes of heelth to nearer countries, and 
the need tor their return home is not seo great’. [t is 
justitiepie to recommend such e "ovement on the 1* rgest : 
possible <cale. when such officials return home they sould 
take some mee | leave on their own uevicesy, but should 
elso be required to go through & quite specifle cou.s of 
seecucation in Pritish life and politics. 


(f) Toth those o*ficials who ere st the beginning of 
their careers &s ie ea en Te broad end those who ire 
already experienced should be given ~pecial training in the 
mrnoses &nd methods of representation in « democrucy. 
good general education is not sufficient. “ere is at 


xX 


least 


least ae mich to be leerned of techniaue in reprecentetion 
es Lie neccesséery in the training of the armed forces, yet 
aen &re sent ebirc tO -eprecent their countries with no 
cpecifice training »hatevere This is pe. rticularly true of 
terporary officials in wertine,. 


P. Publicity. 


Publicity wucst te the serv.n of iepieszentetion and not 
its master. Conse,uecntly the flow of invtruction ag to 
policy should follow the line Cabinet to , ign Minister 

o »mbeasgsador and local politicul staff cv publicity 
pecialists. It should not follow tre sine “iristry or 


Information to pul licity specialis‘s ivrect. ‘Indeed the 
Manistry of Informeétion shoul - “es be ND DM with 

policy abroad ct all, but peth. Sn tne provision of 
trained publicity specialisi: «nu of nat«rial for lieis uc. 
The .csponsibility cf the cibli tts experta in americas 
gnould be, without @ny que.tion, to tie aw. usador .nd not 
to London. Thie may heve to ce echievea by » trins “cr of 


finencial control. 


Ce) The need Tat Seanhit: 1 trwcining, SCirut im tne 
reoblems of netionel publicit » ©Ad Secund-in special 
ESpeeus Cf the .erk inve YOu wai iL be CO ie .Cde . senool 
ror this purpose should be set up ef. cvery publicity 
official abrosd should be cc lleow ho tO Ss’ Sere 2%, ven 
i? Mimty per cent of them were eslle. ome ut one time tire 
«iL would be far greater ‘hen tac dooncdiste adpe.ent loss 
by reduction cf :teir. 


’ 


‘ethods or selection mu & ..kuc DE itmpicoyveds, sual thove 
Hict be just s§ crest.@ sever ty in the rejection of 
ins itet le Persons «a ihere woule we in ths pme 
eo an Coe nee, oO20ey tere - fe Tee ssintite -ely pyvitud 
tc the Guties of reprecentatica & :.€ ure “ew 3uen over forty, 
wha heve the nec2icory modern 7 ; Ieee “OR steeteiiantion 
if Huctistty. 

Le aaele &- PRISE Stas 1s Rideb S278 Cielo in 
advisini: end carrying out tt’. instructions ©" tne vumbes.:.u01 
should concist first in a capacity to .stinete the »robuble 


eft ets sh th publisss? ts pre meéec line ot action, 

gceond Lng erp city tO Feocgninn Toe .06t salcvebile ena nels 
sf communicéetion “or any given parse c, oi ch cost of 
using t ofe chennels in. el.tioa ‘ce tue “2ifees available, 
and third, such & cnowledge cf «u2 scelutivuuship to the 
chennels of communication gn: ‘he wwrsens mio e ntrol them 
ag to be eble to use them vithout ‘riction. 


(c) It should be recOgrized th stvewnhity in the 
methods of education end publicity) Khich ure &vailcble may 
demand diver-ity of or eniseticn. he vecent pressure for 


unifie.tion which hés resulted in the abolition of tie © 
rpeitish Library of Iinforsation ene che Bilitish riess service, 
end their unification ln the Biitish Invormeation  . rvices, 
geems to be the result of e conf sion between ‘he functions 
of representation end publicity. .revided ticve 15 an 
adequate policy, eménating fron Lorcon und uisected enc 
disseminzted from jashington, the.¢ is reason to believe 

that diversity of orgenizetion would uchieve more useful 
results tian unification of adminietrution in !’ew York. 


vhi have 


— — 


/F have very sprcifie views on the proper form of 
organization, end on the techmical performance of much of 
the detailed work of publicity, but thece views mst be 
rescrved for expression in other ways. 


Ce AMerican Representation in Britain. 


It is most important tc ‘esalize that the improvement 


of British representation in America is only half of the 
objective. This is a two way problem, and it is in our 
interest as well as that of the United itatcs that the 
British publie should bear coocyvill towards the 'nited 
States eas a nation, and should understand the Policies of 
the United States Govermment in sO fear as they affect 
Britain. It is important therefore ist we shold 
encourage rather than hinder @ny attempt by the United 


States to maintain in Britain the same kind of representatic 


which we should try to maintain in Americc. 





Minutes. 


Mr e Law e 


I attach a paper by Mr. 
until recently in charge of 
of Int‘ormation at New Yor. 
for eight years in New York 
under Mr. Angus Fletcher. 
Pletcher left he took his p 


Alan Dudley, 

the sritish Library 
Mr. Dudley was 

in the 8.4.2. 


When Mr. Angus 


lace, and has now 


returned to this country following the 
re-organisation of the ritisn Informetion 
services in the United States. 


Mr. Dudley gugrested that you ‘night 


like to read his™pgaper whil 
I cannot attempt to condens 


e in the aeroplane. 
€ it, but the 


first practical step to put his ideas into 


operation seems to te the c 


reeation in the 


Cabinet Secretariat of a small proup of people 
whose dut; it would be. to keep the iiinistry.of 


Information and the B.B.C. 


policy of His Mejesty's Government, and of tn 
line to ve taken by the Ministry and the B.5.U. 


not only on current events, 


informed of the 


pi 


but in advance of 


events. At present Mr, Dudley thinks that 


there is a gap in the machi 
tells me that this view is 
B.B.C. and in the Ministry 


I explained to Mr. Dud 


nery here, and he 
also sheared in the 
of Information. 


Ley thet if he 


wishes to pursue his idee he must tet the 


Ministry of Information and 


not the :*oreiyn 


Office. to start the bell rolling. He maintained, 
however = anc this is,indeed, true - that it is 
very definitely a Foreign Office interest as 
well, and for thi.-’ reason he was perticulerly 
anxious that you should know of his ideas. 


Mr. Dudle, is an extremely able man and 


I certainly think his views 


are worth attention. | 
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3rd September, 
1942, 


My dear Alan, 


Many thanks for your note o3" 


the 3lst August. look forwaril 
to seeing the short version of your 
proposals, 


I am sorry you have not been 
able to interest the Ministry of 
Information more, but I am sure 
that that is the citadel which 
has to be stormed, 


(Signed) DJ. GQ 


A.A. Dudley, leq. 


